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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE TRUSTEES' 


THE majority of college and university trustees are 
honest, publie-minded gentlemen with a genuine con- 
cern for higher education and its many problems. 

It is equally true, however, that some trustees are 
motivated by something less than altruism or a love 
of higher education. Dixon Weeter, writing in the 
May 13, 1950, Saturday Review of Literature, eom- 
mented on this facet: 


It is clear that a few trustees on the boards of most uni- 
versities are prone to regard the professors as gullibles, 
or perhaps still worse, as hired men whose virtue is obedi- 
ence. Equally true is the fact that an occasional trustee 
—typically a retired or almost retired businessman with 
little else to oceupy his once aggressive energies—develops 
a power drive, finding unconscious satisfaction in impos- 
ing his will upon rightfully self-regulating bodies. 


1In writing this article I wish to make it clear that I 
am not referring to the board of trustees of any specific 
institution, least of all to the college with which I am 
associated and which is blessed with a singularly construc- 
tive and understanding group of trustees. 


By 
EDGAR C. CUMINGS 


HIRAM (OHI®) COLLEGE 


Another way of saying virtually the same thing is to 
state that many boards of trustees are being led by a 
minority who do not understand that an educational 
institution differs in any very essential way from a 
factory or a corporation. 

Why do citizens accept positions on boards of trus- 
9 


tees? One answer is that such a position represents 


an honor. The difficulty begins when the citizen who 
has accepted the position as an honor begins to see 
dimly that he has also accepted a responsibility. If 
he awakens to this responsibility in a sensible, mature 
If he views 
this responsibility as an opportunity to dominate 


fashion, he will make a good trustee. 


or to ride his hobby, he will make a poor trustee 
and will have 
caused college presidents to look upon bricklaying 
as an attractive profession. 


add his name to the number who 


An additional problem is the notion that business 
and professional people know much of anything 
about higher education. Those who take the time to 
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find out something about higher education can con- 
tribute much to it. Many people have, however, 
some pet peeve or theory concerning education and 
cause grief in attempting to impose their erroneous 
notions on college faculties and administrations. 

It is thus a curious development that boards of 
trustees are for the most part made up of people 
who come from fields completely unrelated to higher 
education, How would bankers receive the idea that 
their boards of directors should be composed of edu- 
cators ? 

Perhaps one of the greatest weaknesses of boards 
of trustees stems from the old game of “follow the 
leader.” The author has heard of boards which were 
not dominated by one, two, or three powerful indi- 
viduals, but he has not seen many. This confusion 
between real leadership and mere aggressive action 
results in the complete submission of many trustees 
to a minority which sometimes consists of only one 
individual. Conversely, one individual has exerted 
an influence for good in several notable instances. 

Another weakness of the average trustee is his in- 
ability to understand the distinction between a board 
of directors of, say, a business corporation, and a 
board of trustees of a college or university. The 
term “trustee” has been aptly chosen, if poorly ad- 
hered to, for it means “one holding property in 
trust.” There is, therefore, a vast difference between 
a body which actually directs the operations of a 
corporation—where incidentally the directors are 
mainly those who fully understand corporation meth- 
ods—and a body which holds in trust an educational 
institution, frequently without understanding enough 
about education to offer much direction were it 
desirable. 

A board of trustees should, therefore, exert a degree 
of sane and objective control without actually gov- 
erning the institution. The number of boards which 
have exerted an actual and at times oppressive domi- 
nance over all phases of a college would probably 
be appalling, if one had the necessary statistics to 
form a judgment, There have been, for instance, 
numerous cases where boards have dictated matters 
of educational policy, something which traditionally— 
and sensibly—should be in the hands of the faculty. 
A frequent example of this kind of interference is the 
imposition, by trustee edict, as it were, of the so- 
called “more practical” business and other ‘“utili- 
tarian” courses by persons who care little about the 
ethical and moral values basic to a liberal education. 

Another instance is the tendency of trustees to 
interfere with individual eases which arise among the 
students and faculty members. It is not at all un- 
usual to see a single trustee using his influence or 
financial hold over a college in order to reseue a 
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poor student for posterity or to change the status of 
a faculty member—usually to the disadvantage of 
the latter. 

Especially in the church-related institutions may 
one observe not so much domination by one or two 
powerful individuais as the undue influence of the 
ministerial set. There be no doubt that this 
overly solicitous influence by members of a given 
religious denomination has caused many an institu- 
tion to sever its connection with the controlling 
church group. As one college executive said: “I re- 
ceive $5,000 worth of financial support from my 
church group, and $500,000 worth of control.” In 
some instances, then, there is not even token finan- 
cial support from the denomination to justify the 
disproportionate influence of the ministerial segment 
of the board. This method of operation is just as 
dangerous, despite the divine implications, as con- 
trol of a board by business or professional interests. 

Perhaps the most insidious tendency to be observed 
is the introduction of the witch-hunting techniques 
which have been developed to the status of an art 
by some members of Congress. I refer to the at- 
tempts to ferret out the parlor pinks, fellow travelers, 
and members of the Communist Party who are popu- 
uarly believed to infest our educational institutions. 
This national pastime of “button, button, who’s got 
the button” is no longer limited to state legislatures 
with their loyalty oaths, but has influenced some 
boards of trustees to run the gamut from merely 
asking the president whether there are any Com- 
munists on his faculty all the way to a complete and 
exhaustive investigation of “subversive” activities. 

In order to absolve myself properly, I should state 
at this point that I am as much against Communism 
and party members as the most fervently jingoistic 
trustee. I do not, however, like to have the experi- 
ence—as I have had—of listening to a trustee ex- 
pound for thirty minutes on so-and-so who is a New 
Dealer and who therefore is a Communist. Every 
trustee in the country who thinks or talks in this 
fashion ought to be urged to take a course in seman- 


can 


tics, to say nothing of ethics or logic. 

My intention in cataloguing a few of the evils 
which beset boards of trustees and their individual 
members has not been to depict too pessimistic a pic- 
ture, although I have been purposely critical. As 
long as human beings are human, which will pre- 
sumably be forever, one will find faults developing 
in groups made up of them. At the same time, I am 
not so certain that the system is just what it should 
be, for I am far from convinced that wealth and 
business or religious acumen qualify any individual 
for service on the board of an educational institution. 
If I were to suggest a remedy—one which will not 
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be accepted as long as colleges need money—I should 
suggest that boards be kept to a minimum in size, that 
integrity and interest mean more than wealth, that 
at least one faculty member be appointed to the 
board, that it be written into the charter that the 
authority over educational matters be in the hands 
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of the faculty, and that boards not be composed of 
persons chiefly representing some kind of vested in- 
terest. Since this would obviously represent a Utop- 
ian concept of higher education, I shall have to con- 
tent myself with my recurring dream of the perfect 
board of trustees. 





LET US LIBERALIZE LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


Rosert N. Beck 
Clark University 


INDICTMENTS of present educational practices are 
currently popular; perhaps they are called for, per- 
haps they are revealing of an unsettled era in human 
history. Surely charges against education are not 
new; for hardly a writer has commented on the hu- 
man situation without including at least a passing 
criticism of educational aims or practices. Indeed, 
one wonders whether it is not some intellectual fad— 
now at its height—which demands that one include 
destructive comments on education in one’s writings, 


regardless of the subject at hand. Where such a fad 


originated is an interesting subject for speculation. 


Perhaps it was with one of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, perhaps with a committee of all of them. 

Yet every writer is a product of his age, and the 
present one is no exception. Nor wiil he try to fight 
his times. But it does seem to him that one of the 
most important elements in criticism is the construe- 
tion of a scheme of general ideas by and through 
which to centralize a critique of education. 
study attempts such a scheme. 


This short 


Of the host of types of education which function 
in our modern world, liberal education is the one which 
has been subjected to the most examination and self- 
examination. Not only have our best minds been con- 
cerned with defining the meaning of liberal education, 
but they have tried to see the relations between liber- 
ality and the individual and common good. Perhaps 
this very concern is indicative of the great value which 
society places in liberality. 

Hence may we assume that liberal education has an 
important intrinsic value. This is not, however, either 
a definition of liberal education or a statement of the 
method of attaining it. Yet, it does indicate a direc- 
tion in which to move and a problem which needs to 
be solved. 

The word liberal, as applied to education, is by no 
means modern. In its long history, it has come to 
stand for a number of characteristics, some vague, 
some not altogether consistent, such as breadth of ex- 


perience, preparation for citizenship, the antonym of 
Perhaps a some- 
what loose statement of the general historical view of 
liberal education might be: an education to develop 
the free man through the proper training of the in- 
telligence. And—what is even more important for 
the immediate purposes of this paper—however this 


specialized or vocational training. 


general statement may be modified to make it more 
accurate, the way to achieve this aim is considered 
to be the finding of proper subject matters. Indeed, 
the whole method of achieving liberality, as one ex- 
amines the writings of former (and some contempo- 
rary) educational philosophers, seems to be merely 
this determination of subjects and books. After set- 
tling on this, subject the student to them, and, lo and 
behold, we have our liberally educated individual. 
To be sure, this may seem oversimplified. But we 
Hence 
Indeed, to 
focus our attention on the main points, it may be 
well to place our argument within the framework of 
an Hegelian triad. 


are interested in general trends and emphases. 
we must suppress details and variations. 


This, too, may oversimplify, but 
it does place the chief trends in relief. 

The thesis of this triad is the traditional notion of 
liberal education. To call it traditional, however, is 
not to overlook its active presence today. Opposed 
to the thesis is an antithesis. It grows out of an 
emphasis on science in education, of a view that edu- 
‘ation ought to be scientifically practical. Educa- 
tional scientism places its emphasis on scientific util- 
ity; it believes that the chief aim of education must 
be to develop skilled scientists and a society that will 
accept their findings. It condemns the thesis as illib- 
eral even according to its own definition of liberality, 
for through the concentration on select subjects and 
books the thesis is actually narrowly vocational. It 
prepares individuals for a few selected occupations, 
not life as a whole; it is narrowly aristocratic; and it 
takes little or no cognizance of the social need for 
scientific personnel. Witness your so-called liberally 
educated man: he can talk a little poetry, use a little 
rhetoric, make proper introductions. But a broad 
education? Hear his condemnation of the quantita- 
tive study of nature and his disdain for utility. In 
the face of the windmills of life, his education is as 
useful as the lance of Don Quixote. Finally, the edu- 
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cational scientist might argue positively that the im- 
portant values of the thesis can be achieved within 
scientific specialization. 

The third step of the dialectic was called by Hegel 
the synthesis. Now a synthesis is not merely a sum- 
mation or addition of the thesis and antithesis. It 
The 


involves a new perspective, a novel position. 


synthesis both “cancels” and “preserves” the thesis and 


antithesis.’ So, too, here: a synthesis of these two 
educational positions will draw from both of them, 
but will attempt to achieve also a new emphasis. 

The motivation which underlies the search for a 
synthesis is perhaps this, that science is not inelu- 
sive of life as a whole—that scientific specialization 
has or may have bad effects on individuals and on 
society. We are searching for a scheme of education 
that will overcome this type of evil. Yet at the same 
time the critique of the thesis by the antithesis seems 
essentially valid. To concentrate on certain tradi- 
tional subjects and books—they are too well known to 
require enumeration—tends in itself only toward a 
narrow vocationalism. Perhaps the point can be 
stated more strongly: no matter what the subject, it 
borders on the miraculous to suppose that bare ex- 
posure to it will achieve the product, a liberally edu- 
Again, it is wise to recognize the 
The ques- 


eated individual. 
educational scientist’s emphasis on utility. 
tion is, is liberal education really inversely related to 
use, as Aristotle may have meant? 

Not, I think, if we shift our emphasis. 
sence of liberal education is to be found, not in any 
subject matter, but in the method that is pursued, 
given any subject matter. Now in some ways, per- 
haps, this is a most debatable statement. In the first 
place, it necessitates a definition of liberal education. 
May this be suggested, even if no more than as a 
heuristie definition: Liberal education is education in 
which we attempt to see the particlar events of our 
A good deal 


This es- 


lives as instances of our general ideas. 
more could obviously be said here, but does not this 
statement include a good number, if not all, of the 
characteristies usually associated with liberal educa- 
tion? The emphasis on breadth, on reason, even wis- 
dom as well as such phrases as intellectual power as 
traditionally conceived, are intended to be included. 
Liberal education, we all intuitively realize, is not 
merely an acquaintance with particulars. Is not this 
notion of the interrelation of particular and general 
an adequate differential? Training we instinctively 
feel to be the acquaintance with particulars; liberal 
education aims at such ends as “intellectual power” 
by relating the particular to general ideas. Secondly, 
the method suggested is one in which the particular 
data of any field of human knowledge are to be taught 
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by constantly relating and interrelating the particular 
and the general. To emphasize method, needless to 
say, is not to promote courses in methodology. It is 
rather to call attention to the requisite approach on 
the part of an instructor. Thirdly, it is suggested 
that there is no unique and privileged subject mat- 
ter which has a special claim for preference in lib- 
eral education. Particular curricula are conditioned 
largely by extraeducational considerations. Society in 
this day and age needs scientists and businessmen, we 
Let individuals be trained in science and 
business. Let them concentrate and specialize even 
more than is current. Their liberal education is to be 
accomplished by a “liberal method” in and through 
technical subject matters. Perhaps society now needs 
people trained in the humanities. Let them read 
Great Books, but let us accomplish liberality through 
the method of liberal education. Nor are debates over 
the suitability or nonsuitability of various subjects, 
for example journalism or education (and degrees in 
them), of any essential value, because, first, as has 
been proposed, there is no subject which leads auto- 
matically to liberal education; and secondly, that 
which makes for liberality, viz., liberal method, is not 
limited to special subject matters. To sum up, the 
point is that liberal edueation cannot be accomplished 
by juggling semester hours or major programs or sub- 
jects, but only through a liberal method; and, given 
the method and its realization in the classroom, lib- 
erality follows, regardless of the content of the course. 


may say. 


The subject of Great Books eal!s perhaps for a 
more or less parenthetical paragraph. It may also 
present a point of contrast. Such programs have 
been proposed for the liberalizing of liberal educa- 
tion. From the writings of proponents of such plans, 
we gain the impression that method is not at all im- 
portant; they seem to be in our thesis. Yet closer 
and between-the-lines reading indieates that the goal 
they seek does emphatically depend on method. Their 
emphasis is misplaced, however, for proper acknowl- 
edgement of the antithesis de-emphasizes the unique- 
ness of particular books—even great ones—and places 
its confidence in method. (May it not even be that 
“reat books” are, however, those which give the reader 
the learning experience very analogous to “liberal 
method” ?) 

This hasty sketch is not at all intended to be defini- 
tive; it is merely an attempt to formulate somewhat 
briefly a tool of criticism. Let us liberalize liberal 
education. Are we placing our trust in subject mat- 
ters? Such trust is ill-founded; it is but building the 
mansion of liberality on a foundation of sand. Can 
we place our trust in method? We must, for that is 


all we have, 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 
OLD AND NEW 


ACCORDING to reports réaching the editor over the 
past few weeks, fellowships and scholarships are be- 
ing made available in greater numbers and in larger 
amounts by more sources than has hitherto been the 
case. A brief summary of some of these follows: 

Thomas R. Mullen, president, Lehigh Structural 
Steel Company, Allentown (Pa.), announeed in No- 
Kift-Thomas R. 


Mullen, Jr., Memorial Foundation there will be up to 


vember that under the Robert L. 
ten scholarships, each amounting to $200, to be 


awarded annually to aceredited teachers who need 
financial help in continuing work toward the master’s 
degree. Half of the number will be given to teach- 
ers in the public schools of Allentown, half to teach- 
ers in the parochial schools. Additional awards of 
$200 each will be made to two graduates of the eity’s 
publie high school and two of the Central Catholie 
High School who are taking courses in teacher edu- 
cation. The grants are believed to constitute “one 
of the first organized efforts by an industrial concern 
to increase the number and quality of teachers in 
its plant community.” 

For the seventh consecutive year Case Institute of 
Technology (Cleveland 6) will award 50 fellowships 
to high-school teachers of physies under the General 
‘leetrie Science Fellowship Program. Application 
forms may be obtained by writing to Leonard O. 
Olsen, director of the General Electrie Science Pro- 
gram in the institute. In addition to the awards in 


the institute under the science program for teachers 


of physics and of chemistry in secondary schools, 
there are fellowships in Union College (Schenectady, 


N. Y.) for teachers in the northeastern states; sum- 
mer courses for high-school teachers of mathematies 
in Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.); 
and a summer program, also for teachers of mathe- 
matics, in Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), the 
be offered for the 
summer of 1953. 


last-named to first time in the 

Yeshiva University (New York 33) will spend 
$231,000 during the 1952-53 academic year to provide 
scholarship and maintenance aid for 992 students. 
These are for young people who are studying for 
positions of civie responsibility in this country and 
those who are preparing to assume posts of leadership 
as rabbis, teachers, social workers, and in other ea- 
Of the 
amount allotted for aid, $139,603 will be spent in 
helping foreign students. 

More than $200,000 will be available for scholar- 


pacities in world-wide Jewish communities. 


ships and fellowships for study in the humanities, the 
social sciences, the physical seiences and mathematics, 
the biological and agricultural sciences, and engineer- 
ing for the 1953-54 aecademie year in Cornell Univer- 
sity. These range in value up to $3,100. Detailed 
information and application forms may be obtained 
by writing to the Graduate School, 125 Day Hall, 
Ithaea (N. Y.). 

Ten freshman scholarships, ranging in value from 
$400 to $1,500 a year, will be available for the enter- 
ing elass of 1953 in Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
leze (Lynehburg, Va.). Fifteen additional awards 
($100-$800) will be made annually to freshmen who 
do not qualify for a competitive scholarship, but who 
show promise of doing satisfactory work and would 
be unable to attend the college without this assistance. 
Application forms and information may be had by 
writing to the college. All applications must be com- 
pleted by February 15, 1953. 

The deadline for applications for the Deleamp 
Greek Scholarship Award of $500 and the Semple 
Scholarship Grant of $250 is January 15, 1953. The 
Deleamp award is available to an undergraduate com- 
pleting work during 1952-53 for a degree in a duly 
accredited institution within the territory of the 
Classieal Association of the Middle West and South, 
Inc., and provides aid toward the M.A. degree, with 
a major in Greek, the program to be started in the 
academie year 1953-54. The Semple grant is avail- 
able to a teacher of Greek or Latin in a secondary 
school within the same territory as an aid for a sum- 
mer (1953) at the American Academy in Rome. Ap- 
plications for both awards must be sent to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Awards, Charles R. Hart, 
Emory University (Ga.). 

The Priddie Scholarship of approximately $1,350, 
to be available in 1953-54, has been endowed and 
established in Mary Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.) 
in memory of Nena Weiss Priddie by her daughters, 
Mrs. Gerald Donovan, of New Rochelle (N. Y.), and 
Mrs. Kenneth W. Cunningham, of Grosse Pointe 
(Mich.). Mrs. Priddie had lived in Beaumont (Tex.), 
and preference will be given to qualified applicants 
from that state. The award will be made to a mem- 
ber of the entering freshman class on the basis of the 
results of the College Entranee Examination Board 
tests, the secondary-school reeord, and qualities of 
leadership, character, and future promise. For ecom- 
plete details write to the registrar of the college. 

Twelve awards of $100 will be made to high-school 
seniors and junior-college students for the spring 
term and 24 for the fall term of 1953 in the Cali- 
Arts and Crafts (Oakland 18, 


fornia College of 
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Calif.). Applications for the spring term must be 
completed by December 20; those for the fall term, 
by May 16, 1953. Complete information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained by addressing Scholar- 
ship Competition at the college. 

or information concerning scholarships awarded 
by the Delta Gamma Foundation to orthoptie tech- 
nicians, teachers of partially seeing children, and 
specialists for blind preschool children write to the 
Delta Gamma Central Office, 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus 15 (Ohio). 

The Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, has 
established a scholarship fund of $25,000 at Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), the income from which 
is to be used for one or more students in engineering. 
The fund has been set up because the company recog- 
nizes “the urgent need of business and industry... 
for broadly trained engineers from which it ean draw 
its professional, administrative, and executive per- 
sonnel.” Applicants may write to the university for 
details. 

John D. Larkin, dean of liberal studies, Iinois In- 
stitute of Technology (Chicago 16), on December 8 
announced two scholarships for students working 
toward degrees in both the liberal arts and engineer- 
ing. Information regarding eligibility and amounts 
of grants may be obtained by writing to Dr. Larkin. 

The department of edueation, the Johns Hopkins 
University (Baltimore 18) is offering a number of 


fellowships carrying stipends of $500-$1,000. There 


are also available University Scholarships that pro- 
vide tuition costs and that may be added to a fellow- 
ship. 


Part-time assistantships in teaching and re- 
search will be offered to students appropriately quali- 
fied. Write to the director of admissions for ap- 
plication forms which must be completed by March 1, 
1953. 

The dean of the Graduate School, Tulane Univer- 
sity (New Orleans 18), from whom application forms 
may be obtained, announces eight fellowships ($1,500 
each), 10 scholarships ($750 each), 10 special scholar- 
ships for first-year graduate students ($1,000-$1,200 
each), 20 scholarships ($450 each), and a number of 
part-time appointments (stipends up to $1,500) that 
will be available for study leading to the Ph.D. degree 
in the sciences and the humanities. Some of these 
will be awarded to candidates for lower degrees. 

The American Chemical Society has established the 
Charles Lathrop Parsons Award to recognize “out- 
’ 


standing publie service” by chemists and ehemical 


engineers. The award has been named for Dr. Par- 
sons, secretary of the society (1907-45), who was 
honored by a dinner on December 6 and who was 
given an appropriate scroll and the privilege of 
choosing the recipient of a $2,000 graduate scholar- 
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ship. The recipient, to be known as the Charles 
Lathrop Parsons Scholar, may study for one year at 
whatever institution he chooses and in any field, pro- 
vided that it has some relationship or value to chem- 
istry or chemical engineering. 

Candidates are now being sought for the $2,500 
Merck Graduate Fellowship’in Analytical Chemistry 
for 1953. The fellowship, sponsored by Merck & 
Company, Rahway (N. J.), is administered by the 
American Chemical Society and will be awarded to 
the applicant believed capable of contributing most 
to the advancement of the theory and practice of 
analytical chemistry during the tenure of the fellow- 
ship and in the future. Application blanks may be 
obtained from the society, 1155 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The deadline for receipt of 
applications is February 1, 1953. 

A fellowship in the School of Mineral Industries, 
the Pennsylvania State College, has been established 
with a grant of $3.000 by the Titan Metal Manufae- 
turing Company, Bellefonte (Pa.). 

Entries are now being accepted by the American 
Journal of Nursing Company for the fourth Mary 
M. Roberts Fellowship Award. The grant between 
$2,000 and $4,000 is “to assist a qualified professional 
nurse to prepare herself in the aspects of writing 
about nursing and nursing education for professional 
and lay publications.’ 


’ 


The nation-wide competition 
is open to all professional nurses—men and women— 
who have had at least two years of experience in some 
field of nursing following graduation. Application 
forms and details may be obtained by writing to “Fel- 
lowship,” American Journal of Nursing Company, 2 
ark Avenue, New York 16. The final date for sub- 
mitting credentials and manuscripts is March 1, 1953. 

The American Trustees of the Charles and Julia 
Henry Fund announced on December 4 that four 
for 1953-54 are 


Americans for study in Oxford or Cambridge uni- 


Henry Fellowships available to 


versity. The fellowships provide a grant of £700 
Candidates 
must be unmarried American citizens, and preference 


sterling (about $1,950) to each recipient. 


will be given to those who have received the bache- 
lor’s degree since June, 1948, as well as to those who 
expect to receive the degree next June. Applications 
must be submitted on or before January 15, 1953, 
to the Office of the Seerectary, Yale University, or to 
the Office of the Seeretary to the Corporation of 
Harvard University. 

The Ford Foundation announced on November 30 
that it is offering fellowships to young Americans 
who wish to devote from one to three years to in- 
tensive study pertaining to Asia and the Near and 
Middle Fast. This is the second offering under the 
Foreign Study and Research Fellowship Program 
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initiated earlier this year. The first awards totaled 
$473,850 and were made to 83 young men and women. 
The second program will be comparable in scope. 
Application forms may be obtained from the foun- 
dation’s Board on Overseas Training and Research, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. The deadline 
for filing applications is January 31, 1953; awards 
will be announced on or about April 15. 

The University of Washington (Seattle 5) reports 
that the French Government is offering two scholar- 
ships of $150 each to qualified students of the uni- 
In addi- 
tion to the program in French group-living programs 
in Spanish and Russian will be offered for the sum- 


versity’s group-living program in French. 


mer session, June 22-August 21. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LIMITING FACTORS 
AS APPLIED TO EDUCATION 
Paut F. 
Chairman of science, Forest Hills (N. Y.) High 
School, and Lecturer, Teachers College, 


3RANDWEIN 


Columbia University 


Ir one were attempting to define a major objective 
of modern educational research, one might say it seeks 
to substitute detailed, painstakingly acquired, verifi- 
able observations for the large-scale generalities which 
have an appeal primarily to the imagination. Perhaps 
it is even admissible that large-scale generalities are 
highly characteristie of educational literature and are 
at the base of the weakness of educational practice as 
well as its research. 

Nevertheless, if one takes a leaf from the tacties 
and strategy of science (Mr. Conant’s useful phrase), 
it is clear that large-seale generalities which appeal 
mainly to the imagination serve a fundamental pur- 
pose, if they are primarily policies for research, are 
not left solely to speculation, and are not permitted to 
bound into edueational practice without verification. 
Again borrowing from Mr. Conant, these large-scale 


” would 


generalities, or “grand working hypotheses, 
be the strength of educational research if they served 
the purpose of stimulating the artisan in the labora- 
tories of education in the design of fruitful experi- 
ments or in the making of fruitful observations, which 
in their turn would yield “conceptual schemes.” 

There are some working hypotheses of this nature 
which seem to have some promise for directing eduea- 
tional research. One of these is the principle of limit- 
ing factors. To those whose research was primarily 
in science, especially in plant physiology, Blackman’s 
work! is clearly in mind. For instanee, to simplify 
Blackman’s experimentally derived principle for our 

IF, F. 
1905. 


Blackman. Annals of Botany, 19: 281-295, 
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purposes, we might choose to examine an ordinary 
plant. A plant needs water and carbon dioxide, 
among other things, to carry on its food-making ac- 
tivities. We now make available to many plants of 
the same variety under identical conditions a suffi- 
cient amount of water but we limit the amount of ear- 
bon dioxide. Experimental evidence indicates that 
the plant is now limited in its food-making capacity 
and that the limiting factor is carbon dioxide. If we 
reverse the situation and give the plant sufficient, even 
excessive, amounts of carbon dioxide, but limit the 
amount of water, then the plant’s food-making activi- 
ties are again limited, but the limiting factor is now 
water. 

To bring the ease closer to home, we might choose 
A fruitful case for our pres- 


to examine “learning. 
ent purpose is to examine the learning activity of the 
eretin. A eretin, as we know, is subnormal in learning 
activity. Experimental evidence indicates that the 
critical limiting factor in this ease is thyroxin; injee- 
tions of the hormone early enough produce certain, 
even startling, results. No amount of feeding, educa- 
tion, or alteration of any other environmental condi- 
tion suffices. Thyroxin is the limiting factor; unless 
this is altered, in this case by an increase of thyroxin, 
favorable development of the child is halted. 

In short, to state the principle of limiting factors: 
Where a number of factors are necessary for the de- 
velopment of a given characteristic, development is 
optimum only when all the factors are optimum. If 
one of the factors is limited, development of the char- 
acteristie falls off from the optimum to the extent of 
the limitation of the factor. 

ven a glance at current educational problems may 
serve to delineate the principle of limiting factors as 
a working hypothesis. In a study of teaching effee- 
tiveness, which amongst these factors, to consider but 
a few, limits full development of teaching efficiency: 
intelligence, working conditions, personality (consid- 
ered apart from intelligence), administrative policy 
(considered apart from working conditions), Thought- 
ful consideration may indicate that it is not fruitful 
to banish the problem by stating categorically that all 
of these are equally important simply because data 
are not available to determine which are the limiting 
factors. Similarly each factor noted above has its sub- 
sidiary factors; e.g., under working conditions, is 
“salary” the limiting factor, or adequate lunchroom 
and restroom facilities, or the administrator, or the 
kind of student, or the community, or the opportuni- 
ties for advancement? 

There is no doubt that these factors are related and 
dependent upon another, but it may be postulated 
that in given lists of factors, a priority may be given 
to certain ones as critical, to others as secondary. For 
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instance, in a study of teaching effectiveness, the abil- 
ity to communicate ideas effectively, e.g., the use of 
Mute- 
ness would be a critical limiting factor, certainly in a 


language, would seem to be a limiting factor. 


school where the children depend on oral commvni- 
eation. Stuttering would a!so be « limiting factor, 
possibly as eritieal, although capable of amelioration, 
as muteness. 

These cases are relatively simple. When we econ- 
sider, however, such questions as: What level of in- 
telligence is a limiting factor in teaching? What level 
of training is a limiting factor in teaching? We may 
Add to that the demon- 
strable differences amongst individuals and the ease 


not come to a ready answer. 


becomes even more complex, 

Another instance, cited by way of example, arises 
out of problems in teacher training. Is lack of ex- 
perience in the teaching of young people a limiting 
factor in those who train the teachers who will even- 
tually deal with young people? At first glance, it 
would seem reasonable to assume that lack of such 
experience is indeed a limiting factor, but evidence is 
clearly lacking. If such lack is felt to be a limiting 
factor, its amelioration for’ the individual who has 
contributions to make is a relatively simple matter, 
however. 

Nevertheless, for the purpose of designing research 
projects, the principle of limiting factors seems fruit- 
ful if it is used as a policy for designing experiments 
which will yield detailed, verifiable results. The ques- 
tions stated above are far too large for investigation. 
It will be necessary to break them down, as is the 
practice in seience, into minute, verifiable aspects 
which can be controlled. Intelligence can be broken 
down into smaller, even minute, entities which are sus- 
ceptible to investigation; so can teacher training; so 
an Various environmental factors. 

Once it is shown that a factor is limiting, its ameli- 
Several 


As a supervisor of 


oration can result in a rise in effectiveness. 
vases in point should be cited. 
teachers, the writer has found the principle of limit- 


ing factors exeeedingly useful. In one simple case, 


Research... 
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study of the reasons for fatigue of a teacher after 
two periods in the classroom indieated body physiol- 
ogy as a possible limiting factor.” Medical attention 
showed the onset of diabetes; amelioration was pos- 
sible and resulted in the obvious increase of teaching 
effectiveness. It is clear that no amount of improve- 
ment in teaching technique per se or other usual pro- 
cedures would have resulted in an inerease in effee- 
tiveness. The limiting factor must be attacked first. 
In a study of teaching programs of some 200 teachers, 
it was evident that many teachers were teaching a sub- 
ject for which they had no preparation. Clearly this 
was one major limiting factor in a realization of their 
major teaching effectiveness. Here limiting factors 
were being imposed on the teachers. 

For the administrator the principle of limiting fae- 
tors is clearly helpful. In a given school situation 
the factor to which most attention should be given is 
the eritical limiting faetor—whether it be teachers, 
salary, school facilities, transportation, or a combina- 
tion of these. For the teacher, his own personal effee- 
tiveness in the classroom rests on the steady elimina- 
tion or amelioration of his limiting factors. For the 
director of teacher training, it is the hypothesis that 
his student teachers will gain increasing effectiveness 
as their limiting factors (often quite diserete and 
easily recognizable) are removed. For research in 
education the principle seems fruitful: In the im- 
provement of teaching effectiveness, which are the eri- 
tical limiting faetors? In learning, which are the 
critical limiting factors? 

It would appear that once the limiting factors are 
identified, advances in educational practice might be 
charted with reasonable assurance of success. With- 
out a knowledge of the limiting factors, advances are 
at best limited, or temporary, or even frustrating. 

Within the writer’s cireumsecribed experience, the 
principle of limiting factors seems to have wide ap- 
plicability, a first test of fruitfulness. It suggests, in 
a sense, a priority of dealing with problems and a 
policy for research in education—the identification of 
limiting factors and its corollary, the identification of 


favorable factors. 





THE LITERATURE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Ronert N, Broapus 


George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 


PronarLy in no discipline has there been a greater 
acceleration of publishing during the past half-cen- 
tury than in education. The first “real research” in 
the field, “The Futility of the Spelling Grind,” pub- 


lished in 1897, took its place at the bottom of a stack 
which numbers in the thousands. According to the 
tabulation of Monroe,’ the annual output of English 
hooks and pamphlets on education grew from 118 in 
1899, to 816 in 1935, although the early figures may 
be low because of inadequate listing. After a decline 
for the war years, the publication figures have risen 


1 W. S. Monroe. 
tober, 1936. 


Educational Record, 17: 555-56, Oc- 
,’ 
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higher than ever. Periodical literature of 1936, ac- 
cording to Monroe’s estimation, was ten times that of 
1897.? 
tions in the Review of Educational Research for 1936— 
38, found that 484 periodicals were cited—348 of them 


Alberts® in a survey of the bibliographic cita- 


fewer than six times each. 

A general charge of those outside the field, admitted 
by many on the inside, is that much of this extensive 
publication is trivial and of little use. Even as early 
as 1886, G. Stanley Hall and John M. Mansfield, re- 
ferring to the amount of educational literature as 


“very great,” declared : 
Teachers ... cannot be too select in their choice of 
books. 


power of ignoring the great mass of petty undervitalized 


They must assiduously cultivate the robust moral 
and worthless reading matter that is printed for them. 


It would seem especially important for a growing 
education library to formulate earefully the broad 
lines along which materials are to be selected for its 
research collection. One of the prime tasks should 
be to determine as far as possible the characteristics 
of the literature deemed most useful by educators 
themselves. In the present study, which followed 
various other literature analyses, bibliographic cita- 
tions were analyzed by form, subject, age, and lan- 
guage. 

References for analysis were gathered from the 
bibliographies in the “Eneyclopedia of Educational 
Research.’ Although this source had the disadvan- 
tage of not citing materials actually used in research, 
it had the advantage of covering with relatively equal 
emphasis all parts of the field. Every tenth biblio- 
graphic reference was noted: the first, eleventh, 
twenty-first, ete. reference at the end of each article. 
By this means, 1,372 citations were gathered—enough 
to give a reasonably true picture of the body of litera- 
ture considered most valuable. 

Forms of publication—Table 1 shows the number 
and percentage of bibliographie citations in each of 
seven form categories. It seems to indicate that serial 
literature is more important in edueational research 
than nonserial, and that a good collection of peri- 
odicals is more useful than any other single form of 
material. Monographs in series (such as Psycholog- 
ical Monographs and Columbia University Teachers 


College Contributions to Education) apparently are 


2 Ibid., p. 557-58. 

3R. W. Alberts, ‘‘ Evaluation of Educational Journals 
from the Standpoint of Research’’ (unpublished M.A. 
report, University of Chicago), 1939, p. 15. 

4G. S. Hall and J. M. Mansfield, ‘‘Hints Toward a 
Select and Descriptive Bibliography of Edueation.’’ Bos- 
ton, Heath, 1586, p. viii. 

5 W. 8S. Monroe, ed., ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search.’’ Revised edition, New York, Macmillan, 1950. 
1520 p. 
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TABLE 1 


FORMS OF LITERATURE CITED IN THB “ENCYCLOPEDIA 
oF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Form 


Number of references 


Per cent 
Periodicals ° 
Monographs in series 
Yearbooks . 

Total serials ... 
Books 

Pamphlets 

Theses a 
Total nonserials 
Others 

Grand 


more useful, as a group, than the many series of year- 
books published by the various societies. 

Subject fields cited.—The references were checked 
for Library of Congress subject classifications: the 
serials by series title, and the nonserials by individual 


, 


item. For this tabulation, the theses and “others’ 


categories were omitted, leaving 455 nonserial refer- 
ences. Table 2 gives the resulting subject distri- 
bution. 
TABLE 2 
SUBJECTS OF REFERENCES CITED IN THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH” IN PERCENTAGES 

Non- 
serials 


Per cent 
of total 


Subject Serials 


General, A 
Psychology, 
Religion, B 
History, D, E, 
Social science, 
Education, L 
Philology & literature, P 
Science, Q 
Medicine, 
Technology, T 
Lbiblio. & lib. sei, Z 
Miscellaneous 
Unclassified 

Total 


Ae 
Shoe ORD 
Se Ce ee ol 


— mt 


SauBrnoNSi 


An interesting aspect of the subject analysis was 
the large proportion of items (61.9 per cent) in the 
subject of education itself. This concentration of the 
references was accented by a count of the number of 
items which, though classified in nonedueation eate- 


had 


“teach,” or “college” in their 


gories, nevertheless variations of the words 


“school,” “edueation,” 
titles (e.g. Bibliography of Educational Finance, 
classified in “Z’’). 


to those classified “L,” the total was 920, or 71.5 per 


When these references were added 
eent of all the classified items. These data seem to 
encourage the organization of separate education ]i- 
braries in large university systems, especially in view 
of the fact that educational materials (sample texts, 
courses of study, and such like) might be housed eon- 
veniently in the same place, 

Languages of references.—When the 1,372 citations 
were separated aecording to language of publication, 
it was surprising to find only eleven in foreign lan- 
I'rench and five in More 


guages: six in German. 


than 99 per cent of the references, therefore, were 
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TABLE 3 


PUBLICATION DaTEes OF REFERENCES CITED IN THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH” IN PERCENTAGES 


1943-45 


1938-42 


1928-87 1918-27 Before n.d. Median 





Periodicals 
Monograph series 
Yearbooks ies 
All seriais 

Books 


=u 
_ 
= 


sie one 
NSe Sas 
an 


ieee 


noen oe 


a 
wns be 
who Oe eS 


| 
| 


to materials in English. This result did not vary 
greatly from the findings of Alberts, whose study 
showed slightly more than 1 per cent of the total 
references to be in German periodicals; leaving nearly 
99 per cent in English.® 

Dates of references.—The years of publication of 
the references are given in Table 3. The preface to 
the “Eneyclopedia of Edueational Research” states 
that the last effective date of the work was the early 
part of 1948; 
ences was about 12 years. 
research in the history of education would make use 


therefore the median age of the refer- 
It is probable that original 


of some older source materials than those given in 
these lists of research studies themselves. However, 
these exceptions would make up only a small pro- 
portion of the sourees used and probably would 
change the median age only slightly. 

It is interesting to note how few of the materials 
published before 1918 are still considered useful, and 
that 86.1 per cent of the references were published in 
1928 or later. 
emphasize recent publications, purchasing older items 


Edueation libraries ordinarily should 


only after the most careful consideration, 

Important individual titles—In her study of the 
bibliographic references in the Review of Educational 
Research for 1936-38, Alberts’ tabulated the journals 
in order by the number of citations to each. Of the 
first 16 of these titles, 12 were found to be duplicated 
in the first 16 cited in the “Eneyclopedia of Eduea- 


tional Research.” These titles would seem to be of 


Corresbondence 


1938 
1934 
1929 
1936 
1937 


cat Bd 

orl a 

Smite 
—s 

~ 


wee 
wm m1OD 
Pimeio edt 


Nt Tt 
a 


Zz 
a mt pet 
wn 
aT 
uo oe 
Co 


ea) 
~ 
~ 
a 


tremendous importance to any library serving stu- 
dents of education.® 
American School Board Journal 
Educational Administration and Supervision 
Elementary School Journal 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
Journal of Educational Research 
Journal of Experimental Education 
Pedagogical Seminary 
Psychological Bulletin 
Research Quarterly 
Review of Educational Research 
School and Society 
School Review 
Other serials of importance were found to be Co- 
lumbia University Teachers College Contributions to 
Education and United States Office of Education 
Bulletin. Of the yearbooks, those of the National 
Society for the Study of Education were mentioned 
far more frequently than was any other series. 
Summary.—This analysis of bibliographic citations 
in the “Eneyelopedia of Educational Research” indi- 
cates that the field so far requires a body of litera- 
ture (1) about 60 per cent serial in content with em- 
phasis on periodicals; (2) strongly concentrated in 
the field of education itself with comparatively few 
references to other disciplines; (3) with only about 
1 per cent foreign publications; and (4) fairly recent 
in date, with a median age of about 12 years. 
6 Alberts, Op. cit., p. 19ff. 


7 Ibid., p. 29ff. 
8 Arranged alphabetically. 





COMMENTS ON “ENROLLMENT AND 
GRADUATION TRENDS: FROM 
GRADE SCHOOL TO PH.D.” 


Hersert 8, Conrap 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education 


A RECENT article in ScnHoon anp Society (October 
11, 1952) presents “projections” (or qualified fore- 
easts) of the number of students who will be en- 
rolled in sehool and college and of the number of 


graduates. The article calls attention to a persistent 
difference in reports by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Bureau of the Census with regard to the 
number of children enrolled in elementary schools. 
The authors of the article, in citing the difference, 
state that “It is easy to think of several types of 
error which creep into the collection of such large 
figures”; but none of the supposed errors is spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

It would appear that the principal error in this 
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instance lies in the authors’ failure to recognize the 
difference in the kinds of data being collected by the 
Bureau of the Census, on the one hand, and the Office 
of Education, on the other. In connection with the 
type of data at issue, the Census finds it convenient 
and economical to make use of interviews (in a sam- 
ple consisting of only 25,000 families from whom a 
great variety of information is obtained). The Office 
of Education, on the other hand, finds it convenient 
and economical to collect its data from state depart- 
Each method has its own vir- 
tues and The Census method provides a 
“head The method of the 
Office of Education provides a count of names entered 


ments of education. 
defects. 
count” of individuals. 
on the rolls of the schools by the end of the school 
year. It is clear that, within a single school year, 
a student may (through change of residence, transfer, 
or for other reasons) appear on the roll of more than 
one school. Such multiple enrollment leads to a fig- 
ure which is consistently larger than the “head count” 
figures of the Census. 


Which figure is preferable? For demographie pur- 


Events 
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poses, the head count of the Census is superior. For 


school purposes (such as estimates of needed school 
construction), the enrollment figure of the Office of 
Education is generally superior, since, for example, 


a child who moves from one town to another needs a 
desk and teacher in each school in which he is en- 
rolled.!| In other words, the educational load seems 
better indicated by the total-enrollment figures of the 
Office of Education than by the head-count figures 
of the Bureau of the Census. 

In passing, it may be permissible to protest the ex- 
clusion, in the article on which we are commenting, 
of kindergartens from the count of “elementary-school 
children.” Sueh exclusion must be largely a matter 
of statistical convenience, since the kindergarten is 
garded, both administratively and educa- 


D 


generally re 


tionally, as a proper part of the elementary school. 


1 For various reasons, there is very little ‘‘compensa- 
tion’’ among children who move or transfer; t.¢., in rela- 
tively few instances does it happen that, say, the fourth- 
grade child who vacates a seat in school X of city Y takes 
a seat similarly vacated by a child from the same grade 
in the school of the city to which he moves. 





WASTE IN EDUCATION 

_ THE status of the Three R’s in the elementary- 
school curriculum continues to be a subject of con- 
troversy. The two issues involved are, first, the use 
of modern methods of teaching these subjects, and, 
second, the amount of time devoted to them. There 
is, however, a third issue which does not receive as 
frank consideration as the other two. Allowing all 
the claims that are made for the superiority of mod- 
ern methods and for the adequacy of the time allotted 
to them, this issue is whether the country can as a 
whole be satisfied with the results. 

Two reports that have appeared recently, one pub- 
lished by the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the other by the New York City Board of 
Education in the form of a pamphlet, “How and 
What Your Children Learn at School,” seek to re- 
assure parents that the Three R’s, far from being 
neglected, are better taught than in the parents’ own 
school days. 

There seems, however, to be no adequate liaison be- 
tween the elementary- and high-school departments in 
the Board of Education of New York City. The re- 
port referred to in the preceding paragraph came out 
at about the same time as another report of a survey 
of high-school “Instruction in English and Speech.” 
The survey indicates that the percentage of pupils 
entering the 9th grade of the high schools retarded 
more than one year in reading rose from 26 per cent 
in 1938 to 34 per cent in 1947; for pupils entering 


In 1949 


there were 24,000 pupils enrolled in 843 slow or re- 


the 10th grade the figure was 40 per cent. 


medial classes; 1,800 in 68 elasses for slow learners; 

and 1,175 in 48 classes for foreign pupils. 
Conditions such as these are not confined to New 

York City. 


port from the Publie Information Officer, Headquar- 


A breakdown of the figures in the re 


ters, Fort Lee (Va.), as published in Scnoo, anp 
Socitery, November 29, of 459 


recruits who took the basic education course 122 were 


1952, indieates that 


classified as somewhere below the 3d-grade level, 317 
at the 3d-grade level, and 20 below the 4th-grade level. 
Included in this group were 30 foreign-born recruits 
with good educational backgrounds but with .an_ in- 
adequate knowledge of English. 

That the results are not as good as is claimed in 
the professional reports mentioned above is further 
borne out by a brief report, “Armed Forces Rejec- 
tions during the First Year of the Korean War,” 
issued by the Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor. Aecording to 


Sureau of Labor 
this report, given more fully elsewhere in these col- 
umns, of the 1,520,905 Selective Service registrants 
for the period, July, 1950-June, 1951, 535,624, or 
35.2 per cent, failed to qualify for military service. 
“The single most significant disqualifying cause was 
failure to pass the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT). 


those examined, this was the principal cause for re- 


For nearly 300,000 men, or 19 per cent of 


jection.” 
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Making every allowance for individual differences 
in intelligence, race, national origins, environment, 
and so on, the figures cited require closer attention 
than they have received, for it is to the schools that 
there has been assigned the major’ responsibility for 
the education of the future citizens of our eountry.— 


L-Le ths 


ARMED FORCES REJECTIONS DURING THE 
FIRST YEAR OF THE KOREAN WAR 


INABILITY of our young people to absorb training 
aused the Armed Forces to reject 19 per cent of the 
Selective Service registrants given preinduction ex- 
aminations during the first year of the Korean War. 

Striking inequalities in educational opportunity 
for the Nation’s youth are revealed by State figures 
on Armed Forces rejections recently made public in 
a statement of General Hershey, director of Selective 
Service, before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives on June 
9, 1952. This statement shows the results of prein- 
duction examinations given to a million and a half 
(1,520,905) Selective Service registrants for the period 
July, 1950-June, 1951, the first year of the Korean 
confliet. Of these, 535,624, or 35.2 per cent, failed to 
qualify for military service. The single most signifi 
cant disqualifying cause was failure to pass the Armed 
Foreés Qualification Test (AF QT). For nearly 300,- 
000 men, or 19 per cent of those examined, this was 
The distribution for 
the country by states is given in the following table. 


the principal cause of rejection. 


Pee Cent or SELECTIVE-SERVICE REGISTRANTS GIVEN 
PREINDUCTION EXAMINATIONS WHO FAILED THE 
ARMED FORCES QUALIFICATION TEST 
JULY, 1950—JuNg, 1951! 


State 
North Dakota 
New York 
Michigan 
Vermont 
Missouri 
Maine 
District of Columbia . 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Arizona 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
New Mexico 
Florida 
Virginia 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
North Carolina 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


State 


Continental United 
States 
Utah 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Massachusetts 
Idaho 
Towa 
New Hampshire 
Montana 
Washington 
Kansas 
Wyoming 
Indiana 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Illinois 
California 
Colorado 
Nevada 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Ohio 


Per Cent 


toto 


RAMs 


a 


on 
Sotto S De 


zi 


a 
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Te om hee 


at 
ao 
wo 


‘Includes rejections for failure to pass AFQT only, and 
AFQT in combination with other reasons. 


REPORT ON CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS IN 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE PREPARATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Tue Council of Associated Colleges met in Wash- 
ington (D. C.), November 12-13, 1952, for a diseus- 
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sion of the improvement of programs of preparation 
of school administrators in the Middle Atlantic region. 
Reports of more than 40 projects revealed the wide- 
spread involvement not only of the 16 co-operating 
institutions hut of superintendents, laymen, school 
boards, business groups, and, particularly, college and 
university personnel from disciplines other than edu- 
cation. Over 2,800 persons have participated in these 
studies and activities during the year 1951-52. 

The reports were organized around five aspects of 
the subject: The eoncept and function of school ad- 
ministration; the recruitment and selection of pros- 
pective administrators; the basie preservice program 
of preparation; the continuing program of develop- 
ment for those in service; and the organization and 
financing of the work in this field. 

One of the important phases of the problem is the 
expanding nature of the duties and responsibilities 
of the school administrator. Studies indicate that the 
superintendent’s job is truly an “emerging” one with 
responsibility undreamed of a half-generation ago. 
Among other aspeets under discussion were the avail- 
ability of tests for selecting administrative personnel; 
an evaluation of preservice programs in certain in- 
stitutions; interdisciplinary seminars in which various 
fields of study in an institution are brought to bear 
upon specific problems in administration; a study of 
workshops for superintendents in service; and an in- 


service seminar in human relations. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ACCREDIT- 
ATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
CREATED 

Five national groups in the field of education itself 
have created a voluntary agency to maintain at high 
standards the qualifications of teachers in the United 
States, according to an announcement released to the 
press on December 1, 1952. The agency, known as 
the National Couneil for Aecereditation of Teacher 
Edueation, will promote plans for improving the 
preparation of teachers in the universities and col- 
leges. The 21 members of the council represent uni- 
versities and colleges, state departments of education, 
classroom teachers and administrators, and boards of 
edueation. 

Representatives to the council have been appointed 
by the following groups: American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Edueation and Certifi- 
cation, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National Educa- 
tion National Couneil of Chief State 
School Officers, and National School Boards Asso- 


Association, 


ciation. 

Among the goals to be achieved by the council is 
national recognition of teaching as a major profession 
and the provision, at all institutions preparing per- 
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sonnel for this profession, of programs, facilities, and 
other resources adequate to insure professional com- 
petency. The council will formulate standards for 
teacher preparation through continuous research and 
upon the recommendation made by all organizations 
concerned with improving the preparation of teach- 
It will devise ways and means of evaluating 
teacher preparation and of applying the standards 


ers. 


adopted by the council upon the request of institu- 
tions getting teachers ready for the profession or 
upon request of the state authorities responsible for 
the accreditation desired by the institution. 

The officers of the NCATE are: Waldo Kk. Les- 


Notes and News 
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senger, dean, College of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity (Detroit 1), chairman; C. O. Williams, director 
of admissions, the Pennsylvania State College, vice- 
chairman; and Edgar Fuller, executive-secretary, Na- 
tional Couneil of Chief State School Officers, secre- 
tury-treasurer. The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Harold J. Bowers, director of education 
and certification, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion; Edward M. Tuttle, executive-secretary, National 
School Boards Association; Herbert D. Welte, presi- 
dent, Teachers College of Connecticut (New Britain) ; 
and Gladys Robinson, elementary-school teacher, Lan- 
easter (S. Car.). 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Howard R. Taylor, Jr., whose appointment as 
assistant to the president of Fenn College (Cleveland 
15) was reported in Scnoot anv Society, July 22, 
1950), has been named vice-president in charge of de- 
Other changes in staff reported late in 
December, 1952, include the appointment of Aaron J. 
Teller, assistant professor of chemical engineering, as 
acting chairman of the department of chemistry to 
serve until a suecessor to Eugene G. Haas ean be 
named. Dr. Haas has resigned to aecept a post with 
the Office of Scientific Jaltimore. I. 
Elizabeth Beam, a professional assistant in the Cleve- 
land Publie Library, has been named reference librar- 
ian to sueceed Robert W. Koller who has resigned to 


velopment. 


Research in 


aceept a position with the American Gas Association. 
Eleanor J. Bouquard, vocational counselor in the de- 
partment of personnel development, has resigned to 
join the staff of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com- 
pany. 

Clinton C. Conrad, associate director of supervised 
teaching, University of California (Berkeley 4), has 
been named director to sueceed John U. Michaelis who 
has been relieved of administrative duties to permit 
Rebecea E. 
Miller, 


assistant director of University Extension, have been 


him to devote all his time to teaching. 
Hayden, lecturer in speech, and Richard J. 


granted leaves of absence. 


Robert Irving Watson, assistant dean, School of 
Medicine, Washington University (Saint Louis 5), 
has been appointed professor of psychology and di- 
rector of the graduate training program in clinical 
psychology, Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Ii}.). 

The Reverend Edward J. Fitzsimons, professor of 
philosophy, Trinity College (Burlington, Vt.), has 


been appointed director of admissions, according to 


an announcement released, December 19, by Mother 
M. Colette, R.S.M., president. 

Theodore W. Schultz, Bengt Stromgren, and John 
A. Wilson have been appointed to distinguished pro- 
Dr. Schultz, 
chairman of the department of economies, has been 


fessorships in the University of Chicago. 


named Charles L. Hutehinson Distinguished Service 
Professor of Eeonomies; Dr. Stromgren, chairman of 
the department of astronomy, Sewell L. Avery Dis- 
tinguished Service Professor of Astronomy; and Dr. 
Wilson, formerly director of the university’s Oriental 
Institute, who is at present at Chicago House, Luxor 
(Egypt), Andrew Macleish 


Professor of Egyptology. 


Distinguished Service 

Basil Willey, King Edward VII Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, University of Cambridge, has been 
appointed to a visiting professorship in Cornell Uni- 
versity for the spring semester. 

Charles J. Dirksen, dean of business administration, 
University of Santa Clara (Calif.), has been ap- 
pointed to a visiting professorship in Harvard Uni- 
versity for the spring semester. 

Kenneth E. Caster, professor of geology, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, was recently elected to member- 
ship in both the Swedish Geological Society and the 
Norwegian Geological Society. 


Bert F. Hoselitz, associate professor of social sci- 
ences, the University of Chieago, will be in charge 
of a new project concerned with an inventory of 
knowledge in the field of economic development that 
will be compiled at the university under a grant of 
$35,000 Ford Bernard R. 
serelson, director of the foundation’s behavioral 
sciences division, has reported that similar grants 


from the Foundation. 


have been made to other universities for summaries 
of knowledge in child development, communication, 
and other fields. 
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C. Canby Balderston, dean, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
has been elected a director of the American Institute 
of Management, a nonprofit foundation devoted to 
the study and improvement of corporate organiza- 
tion and method, with headquarters at 125 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 

The Very Reverend Francis E. Moriarity, S.S.E., 
president, St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, 
Vt.), was recently elected president, New England 
Catholic Educational Association, to succeed the 
Very Reverend Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, 
Providence (R. I.) College. 


Samuel G. Atkinson, executive secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Council for the Public Schools, has been ap- 
pointed regional director for the New England States 
of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. Mr. Atkinson, whose new office is at 41 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, succeeds Graham 
T. Winslow, whose appointment was reported in 
Scuoo. anp Soctety, May 12, 1951, and who will 
continue to serve in an advisory capacity. 


Mother Mary Marcella Casey, C.S.J., president, 
Fontbonne College (Saint Louis 5), has announced 
the creation of a lay advisory board, the first in the 
history of the college, with Joseph P. Holloran, a 
businessman of the city, as chairman, The board of 

2 members includes industrial leaders, professional 
men, and representatives of labor. 


Hilary D. Parker, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Oak Ridge (Tenn.), has been appointed to 
the superintendeney to succeed W. G. Fordyce who 
has assumed new duties as superintendent of schools, 
Euclid (Ohio). Bertis E. Capehart has been named 
assistant superintendent in charge of instruction; 
Dexter M. Jeffords, assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs; and Allen Hodges, director of 
guidance. Earl Strohbehn, director of audio-visual 
aids, has been given additional duties as director of 
social studies.: 


David Blair’Owen, whose appointment as president, 
Bradley Polytechnie Institute (now Bradley Univer- 
sity, Peoria, Ill.), was reported in Scoot anp So- 
ciety, February 9, 1946, has resigned. 


George Blakeman Lovell, rector, Hopkins Grammar 
School (New Haven, Conn.), will retire in June, 
1953, after 39 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

William Hoyt Worrell, professor emeritus of 
Semities, University of Michigan, died, December 3, 
1952, according to a report received by ScHOOL AND 
Society, December 26. 
three years old at the time of his death, had served as 
instructor in Semities (1908-10), associate professor 


Dr. Worrell, who was seventy- 
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(1925-31), professor (1931-49), and chairman of the 
department of Oriental languages and _ literatures 
(1944-49), University of Michigan; instructor in 
Oriental languages and Hellenistic Greek (1910-12), 
associate professor of phonetics and instructor in 
Oriental languages (1913-16), Kennedy School Mis- 
sions, and professor (1916-24), Hartford (Conn.) 
Theological Seminary; director (1919-20), American 
School of Oriental Research (Jerusalem) ; and Gustav 
Gottheil Lecturer (1921-24), Columbia University. 


The Reverend Wilbur Nesbitt Mason, president 
(1911-17), Baker University (Baldwin, Kans.), died, 
December 18, 1952, at the age of eighty-five years. 


Francis Sidney Wilder, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died, De- 
cember 20, 1952, at the age of forty-nine years. Dr. 
Wilder had served as headmaster (1928-33), Ameri- 
can Mission School (Ahmednagar, India); part-time 
instructor and resident assistant in economics and 
sociology (1934-39), the University of North Caro- 
lina; instructor in social science (1939-42), Biltmore 
College; visiting assistant professor (1946-47), Duke 
University (Durham, N. Car.); and assistant pro- 
fessor of economics (since 1947), Lafayette College. 


George Washington Rightmire, president emeritus, 
the Ohio State University, died, December 23, 1952, 
at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Rightmire had 
served as teacher (1895-1902), North High School, 
Columbus (Ohio); and in the university as instructor 
in law (1902-06), professor (1906-38), acting dean 
(1908-09), College of Law, acting president (1925- 
26), and president (1926-38). 


Fred John Sievers, retired director, Graduate School, 
University of Massachusetts (formerly Massachusetts 
State College), died, December 26, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Mr. Sievers had served as princi- 
pal of publie schools (1904-07) in Wisconsin; in- 
structor in soils (1910-12), the University of Wis- 
consin; agronomist and superintendent (1912-17), 
Milwaukee County (Wis.) Agricultural School; pro- 
fessor of soils, head of the department, and chief of 
the division of soils, Experiment Station (1917-28), 
State College of Washington (Pullman) ; and director 
of the Graduate School and of the Experiment Sta- 
tion (1928-50), University of Massachusetts. 


—_——il ; /; i; 


ALI, SYED AMJAD. ‘‘The Record and Responsibili- 
ties of the Eeonomie and Social Council. With a 
Resumé of Decisions at the 14th Session.’’ UN Pub- 
lication No. 27. Pp. 35. UN Department of Public 
Information, New York 16. 1952. 15 cents. 

United Nations at Work Series No. 2. 
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. Von der 


BAUMGARTEN, FRANZISKA. Zu Spat .. 
Rascher 


Tragik Menschlichen Handelns. Pp. ix + 150. 
& Cie. AG., Ziirich, Switzerland. 1953. 
e 
BRYSON, LYMAN (Editor). Facing the Future’s 
Risks: Studies toward Predicting the Unforeseen. 
Pp. viii+318. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 
1952. $4.00. 
In celebration of the 200th anniversary of Benjamin 
Franklin's founding of the first mutual insurance com- 
pany, in 1752, the Mutual Insurance Companies of America 
called upon the group of distinguished authorities repre- 
sented in this book for their reflections on the prospects 
ahead in their various special fields. 
® 
BURY, PATRICK. The College of Corpus Christi and 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary: A History from 1822 to 
1952. Pp. x+362. Illustrated. University Press, 
Cambridge, England. 1952. 30/-. 
This history, published on the occasion of the Sexcentenary 
of the college, carries the story first told by Masters (1753) 
and Lamb (1831) and brings it down to the present day, 
mastership by mastership. Published for the college. 
e 
DANIELS, WALTER M. (Editor). ‘‘Latin America 
in the Cold War.’’ The Reference Shelf No. 6. Vol. 
24, Pp. 206. The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York 52. 1952. $1.75. 
The editor presents a broad panorama of the conditions 
and trends, social and political, in the countries and islands 
for the most part south of our border. 


@ 
‘‘Desirable Athletic Competition for Children.’’ Re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Athletic Competition 
for Children of Elementary and Junior High School 
Age. Pp. 46. Illustrated. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1952. 50 cents; 
quantity rates. 
e 
‘*General Biology: 10th Year.’’ Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 7. Pp. 102. Board of Edueation of the City 
of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 
1952. ' 
® 
GILBERT, CHRISTINE B., JEAN BETZNER, AND 
THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN. Learning to Live in 
1958: Basic Relationship of Life; A Booklist of Read- 
ing in the Combined Book Exhibit. Pp. 62. 1952. 
Free on request. 


This bibliography is said to be the first to be based on the 
developmental needs of children and young people. 


e 
HOLLIS, ERNEST V. ‘‘Vermont Youth and Higher 
Education.’’ Report of the Committee for the Study 
of Factors Involved in the Higher Education of Ver- 
mont Youth to the General Assembly of 1953. Pp. 64. 
General Assembly of the State of Vermont, Montpelier. 
1952. 
e 
HOPPER, STANLEY ROMAINE (Editor). Spiritual 
Problems in Contemporary Literature: A Series of 
Addresses and Discussions. Pp, xvi+298. Harper & 
Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $3.00. 
Published by the Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
and distributed by Harper & Brothers. 


e 
VINCENT F., 
GREBANTER. 
Guide to Great Books. 
Vol. II. 
Book Exchange, 39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10. 
This was written with the express intention of filling the 


HOPPER, AND BERNARD D. N. 
Essentials of European Literature: A 
Vol. I. Pp. xiv+ 263. $1.50. 
Pp. xvi+ 265-625. $1.75. Barron’s Text 
1952. 
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long-felt need for a dependable and comprehensive guide 
to Continental European literature. 


° 
IRWIN, LESLIE W. My Safety and First-Aid Book. 
Pp. vi+185. Illustrated. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. 1952. 
This book is for use in the upper elementary grades. 
e 
IRWIN, LESLIE W., WAID W. TUTTLE, AND 
CAROLINE De KELVER. Awake and Away. Pp. 
62. Illustrated by Martha E, Miller, and Miriam 8. 
Hurford. Growing Day by Day. Pp. 126. Illus- 
trated by Gladys Turley Michell. Keeping Fit for 
Fun, Pp. vi+250. Illustrated by Julia Morrison and 
John Osebold. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. 1952. 
« 
Measurement in Education. Pp. xi+ 
Book Company, New York 36. 


JORDAN, A. M. 
533. MeGraw-Hill 
1953. $5.25. 
Contained in this volume are the history, construction, and 
fundamental principles of testing, combined with detailed 
descriptions of specific tests. 


e 
KILANDER, H. F. ‘‘ Health Services in City Schools.’’ 
Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 20. Pp. vit 
68. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 25 cents. 
e 
LITTLE, BURNETT ALLAN. Some Aspects of In- 
ternal Auditing in Selected Colleges and Universities. 
Pp. 119. Mimeographed. Illini Union Bookstore, 
Champaign, Tl. 1952. 
A master’s thesis prepared at the University of Illinois 
under the direction of Professor Lloyd Morey. 
e 
MALIK, CHARLES. ‘‘Human Rights in the United 
Nations: With Text of Draft Covenants.’’ UN Pub- 
lication No. 26. Pp. 21. UN Department of Public 
Information, New York 16. 1952. 15 cents. 
United Nations at Work Series No. 1. 
e 
MAUND, ALFRED. The Untouchables: The Meaning 
of Segregation in Hospitals. Unpaged. Illustrated 
by Ben Shahn. Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, 822 Perdido Street, New Orleans, La. 1952, 
Single copies free; quantity rates, 50 cents a copy. 
e 
Nature and Needs of Higher Education. Pp. xi+191. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27, 1952. 
$2.50. 
A report of the Commission on 
cation, 


Financing Higher Edu- 


WILLIAM J. Career Planning for High 
School Students. Pp. xii+110. Harper & Brothers, 
New York 16. 1953. $2.00. 

This book is specifically for high-school pupils, their par- 
ents, and high-school, counselors, and the author applies 
tested methods and principles, developed over a period of 
20 years. 


REILLY, 


RIASANOVSKY, NICHOLAS V. Russia and the West 

in the Teaching of the Slavophiles: A Study of Ro- 
mantic Ideology. Pp, 244. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. $6.00. 
In this first history of Slavophilism to be published in 
English, the author has resorted in large part to the 
Russian sources themselves: journals, memoirs, articles, 
letters, and collected works. 
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KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. 
cation, Harvard University. 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
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‘¢School Facilities Survey.’’ Office of Education, FSA, 


Second Program Report. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


vili+ 63. Government 
1952. 35 cents. 


Pp. 


Authorized by Title I.P.L. 815—81st Congress. 


‘ 


‘Tanganyika: Its Present and Its Future: An Account 


of the Trusteeship Council’s Review of the Administer- 


ing Authority’s Annual Report.’’ 
No. 4. 
tion, New York 16. 


UN Publication 
UN Department of Publie Informa- 
1952. 15 cents. 


Pp. 28. 


United Nations at Work Series No. 4. 


‘Toward a Regional Program of Public Health Train- 
ing in the South.’’ Report of the Committee on Pub- 


lic Health Training. 


Pp. vii+47. Southern Regional 


Education Board, 830 W. Peachtree Street, NW, At- 


lanta, Ga. 


50 cents. 
e 


1952. 


Where to Go for UN Information.’’ Department of 


State Publication 
ment Printing Office, Washington 


Govern- 
1952. 


iv + 35. 
ee. D:, ‘6, 


“u, 


No. 4648. Pp. 


15 cents. 
Sources of information in the United States about the UN 
and the UN specialized agencies. 


‘“World Social Situation Today: With an Aecount of the 


Discussion in 
UN Publication No. 29. 
Publie Information, New York 16. 


Sociai Council.’’ 
UN Department of 
1952. 15 cents. 


Economie and 
Pp. 42. 


the 


United Nations at Work Series No. 3. 


ZIMAND, GERTRUDE FOLKS. 
1952.’’ 
Committee, Year ending September 30, 1952. 
The 
Avenue, New York 16, 


° 

**Young Workers in 
Annual Report of the National Child Labor 
Pp. 23. 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
1952. Single copies free. 


National Child 


SOCIETY 





A New Approach 


to Retirement Income . . . 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


@ a nonprofit corporation, companion to but dis- 
tinct from TIAA. 


@ permits a portion of annuity premiums to be 
invested in common stocks. 


@ provides a program designed to keep step 
with economic trends and living costs. 


Individuals Groups 


Send to TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
nati 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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TEACHING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
by KIMBALL WILES, University of Florida 


This new book is a penetrating, how-to-do- 
it description of modern teaching methods. Ma- 
jor emphasis is on the importance of the emo- 
tional climate of the classroom in achieving an 
efficient learning situation. Specific recommen- 
dations are given to aid all teachers—from 


kindergarten through high school. 


397 pages @ 554” x 832” e@ Published December 
1952 


Send for Your Copies Today 


SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


by MAURICE P. MOFFATT, New Jersey State 


Teachers College 


This 3-way approach to teaching social 
studies in secondary schools provides your stu- 
dents with an _ exceptionally well-rounded 
course. It is primarily a “how-to-do-it” text. 
Written for the beginning teacher as well as for 
the experienced methods-minded teacher, it is 
packed full with ideas: valuable “do’s” and 
helpful “don’ts.” Professor Moffatt modernizes 
time-tested old methods . . . suggests new tech- 
niques in keeping with the most recent trends in 
teaching history, geography, economics, sociol- 
ogy, the problems course and current events. 


524 pages @ 514" x 814” @ Published 1950 








